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Perhaps the most important and exciting moment of undergraduate 
education comes when students undertake independent research. 
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ALUMNI SERIES 


To THE Eprtor: 

I should like to express disappointment 
in your recent article in the series on careers, 
which describes a “profitable” life on the 
stock exchange. To glorify the reduction of 
a Hopkins graduate to the role of a materi- 
alistic messenger boy, whose major aspiration 
is the acquisition of wealth, can only reflect 
ill upon Mr. Mayer, our university, and upon 
current American values in general. 

A description of a day in the life of a 
croupier at Monte Carlo would, at least, 
have been entertaining. 

ALBERT S. MILDVAN, M.D. ’57 
Cambridge, England 


COLD WAR 


To THE EpirTor: 

Although the quality of editorial content 
is always high in the Magazine, January’s 
was particularly important, both personally 
and professionally. Your cold war feature 
was especially well done, and I would like to 
be able to make it available to some of our 
key people in this office. 

Keitu E. Kentopp 


| National Council 


Boy Scouts of America 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


To THE Eprtor: 


Albert Einstein wrote: ‘The un- 
leashed power of the atom has changed 
everything except our habits of thought, 
and thus we drift toward unparalleled 
Professor Marshall’s article 
in the January issue is a melancholy con 


once 


| firmation of Einstein’s insight. He has per- 
| formed the remarkable feat of writing about 
| the perils of our time without once mention- 
| ing nuclear weapons. This makes his analysis 
|more appropriate to the 1930’s than the 
| 1960's. 


Having defined the problem in 
traditional terms, he proceeds to offer a 
traditional solution: continuance of the 
cold war. Like so many people, he assumes 


that a solution is reasonable because it is 


| habitual, though when conditions drastically 
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change, the habitual solution by definition 


| is inappropriate. 


I agree with him that the choice is between 


| dangers, not between danger and safety, 
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and that: “The ways of certain danger lie in 
precipitating general war and in abdicating 
the field to Communist purposes.”’ The only 
difficulty is that persistence of the cold war 
would inevitably lead to a general nuclear 
war; for the greatest danger facing us, as 
any physical scientist will tell him, is the 
proliferation of modern weapons of mass 
destruction. This creates a definite, if slight, 


Letters TO THE EDITOR..........:0m 


possibility of war at any time, and the longer 
the situation continues, the more this poss. 
bility approaches certainty. Continuance of 
the cold war stimulates spread and develop. 
ment of nuclear weapons and, therefore, is 
the surest path to catastrophe. We must, by 
all means, maintain “clarity and consistency 
of purpose matching that of the Communist 
realm,” but we cannot defend our way of life 
by a course which will destroy the civilization 
on which it depends. 
JEROME PD. Frank 

Professor of Psychiatry 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 
Baltimore, Md. 


To THE Eprtor: 

Dr. Charles Burton Marshall’s article on 
the cold war in your first issue of the new 
year was superficial, unpersuasive, and not at 
all worthy of the high quality of thinking we 
have come to expect from leading articles in 
The Johns Hopkins Magazine. Since this 
article deals with perhaps the most vital 
political question of our era, permit me to 
respond to some of its more obvious weak- 
nesses. 

The of Dr. Marshall’s wordy 
analysis is simply this: Since we can neither 


burden 


surrender to the “adversary” nor launch a 
world war, the cold war must continue. 
There is nothing remarkable about this 
formula; it has been presented in dozens of 
versions by dozens of commentators. 

The real question is this: How can we 
move from the present sterile condition_o 
cold war to a more constructive level o 
international coéperation? Dr. Marshal 
bluntly rejects the very validity of this 
question; thus, his analysis ends precisely 
where it should begin. 

Dr. Marshall presents a picture of the 
unchanging, totally u- 
approachable, an absolute enemy. Thus, 
word,” 4 


useless endeavor, serving merely as a tactical 


‘“‘adversary” as 


‘ 


negotiation is an ‘overworked 
device. The most damning thing that can be 
said about this “adversary” is that he stands 
What Dr. Marshall most 
fears—and perhaps also, most admires 
“ consistent 


for revolution. 


about the “adversary” is the 
wholeness of his policy.”’ 

Who is this “adversary?” (The Soviet 
Union, the Communist ideology, Khrush- 
chev, the Russian people, the British Labor 
Party which supports unilateral disarm 
ment, everyone who is not: an American?) 
We are not told. What are the issues that ate 
absolutely beyond genuine negotiation’ 
They are never mentioned. Why is “rev 
lutionary” a reprehensible designation? No 
explanation is given. Are there any prospects 
for change? None. Whither will the cold wat 
lead? Nowhere. 
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If we accept this reasoning and this | 
perspective, then an obvious and crucial | 
question comes to mind: Why prolong the | 
agony? Why refuse to face the inevitable? | 
If negotiation is useless; if our enemy is 100 | 
per cent bad and utterly implacable in his | 


| 


e longer BEACH No. 5 | designs; if he is winning more adherents to | 
iS poss | | his cause then we to our own; if cold war can 
ance of | by definition lead nowhere except possibly 


to hot war—well, then, why wait? Dr. | 
Marshall begins by rightly affirming that 


levelop. 
fore, is 
ust, by 
sistency 


| 


| war is unthinkable, but the very premises of 
| his argument lead to only one conclusion: 





1munist | there is nothing we can do to remove the 
| o.e - | 
y of life | pre-conditions for war; all we can do is! 
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Baltimore Artist | Dr. Marshall’s conceiving. Such an alterna- 

tive will require a profound and perhaps 


| agonizing reappraisal of our own approach to 


AW wu Sop bn | politics and history in an atomic age. It 
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will require the same of the leaders of world 
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| wel Balt overwhelming and everlasting status quo. 
es | We must begin with a readiness actually 

wordy |to change some of our basic policies con- 
nelle cerning foreign affairs. A mature orientation 
unde to the present international situation—on the | 
otis unfolding of which depends nothing less than 
it this the existence of human life on this planet— 
om must be premised on four fundamentals: 

: 1. World peace at any price. I am not 
ane 4% | afraid to put it as bluntly and unequivocally 
tion_of | as this, cowardly as such a formulation will 
well . probably appear to Dr. Marshall and many | 
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cheerfully survive to rebuild the best of all | 
Continued on page 32 
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FLEDGLING 
SCHOLARS 


With faculty help, undergraduates 


do advanced, independent research 


it is not difficult to pinpoint the moment at which the mettle 

of a fledgling scholar is first tested. That moment occurs some- 
where in mid-course of his first project of independent research. 
Curiosity has led him deep into an intellectual labyrinth; now the 
road to solution appears overwhelmingly difficult. If he perseveres, 
of course, he earns incomparable satisfaction and the accolade of 
“scholar.” 

Customarily this moment is saved for graduate school, which 
may help to explain why too few qualified college graduates ever 
apply. But Johns Hopkins is among those universities which en- 
courage undergraduates to plunge into independent research. In 
some departments, a thesis or research report is a baccalaureate 
degree requirement; in others, independent research is the pre- 
rogative of those who have shown uncommon ability in their work. 

Typically, student researchers work under a faculty adviser, who 
supplies occasional counsel but expects the initiative and ingenuity 
to come from the undergraduates themselves. The students on this 
and the following three pages, for example, are working under the 
direction of Alsoph H. Corwin, professor of chemistry. They share 
with Dr. Corwin an interest in an important problem: precisely how 
two kinds of poisons, allergens and toxins, affect the body chemi- 
cally. (Basically, one can be distinguished from the other by the 
fact that, upon repeated exposure, the body builds up a resistance 
to a toxin; it builds up a sensitivity to an allergen.) Since World 
War II, students have been working on different aspects of this 
broad problem. 

A dedicated and popular teacher, Dr. Corwin has been helping 
undergraduates with independent research since he came to Johns 
Hopkins in 1932. His students nowadays generally begin by doing 
advanced experiments in the second semester of the organic chem- 
istry course. “‘Hooked” by their research, they continue their work 
until graduation. One, a Johns Hopkins medical student, returns 
to Homewood whenever his schedule permits. 

Asked why he spends the extraordinary time and effort to keep 
half a dozen undergraduate research projects going at once, Dr. 
Corwin has only a modest reply: “I like to see the boys get the 
knack of doing these things.” 

“And,” he adds, “‘I like to see the results.” 


Te MAKING OF a true scholar is a long and patient process, but 


Michael Cohen uses a pipette to prepare 
blood serum for electrophoresis, an ana- 
lytical procedure that separates the se- 
rum into its components. Normal serum 
will be checked against serum containing 
an antigen—in this case, an allergen de 
rived from swordfish—to see how the 
antigen affects protein content in thé 
serum. Mr. Cohen, a Year I student 
the new medical program is completiiig 
research he initiated last year as a soph 
omore in the department of chemistry 
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Ricin, a toxin derived from the castor 
bean, carries with it an allergen. The 
allergen can be separated from the toxin 
simply by boiling a solution of ricin, de- 
stroying the toxin. But no one has yet 
succeeded in extracting a pure toxin from 
the ricin. Michael Weiner, who will 
graduate this spring at the end of his 


third year, is attempting a physical sep- 


aration by electrophoresis. Though the 
ricin is in a weak solution, the mask and 
gloves are necessary added precautions. 
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Continued 


When deadly ricin gets into the blood stream, it alters the 
fluidity of the blood and causes capillary leakage. In this 
titration experiment, Albert Bricetti, a biochemistry major, 
is analyzing a chemical reaction that closely resembles the reac- 
tion controlling blood fluidity to determine how ricin affects it. 








Repeated doses of an allergen increase the body’s sensitivity 
to it. Howard Garfinkel and Joel Lench, both premedical 
students, are inoculating a guinea pig with a food allergen de- 
rived from impure glucose. For the next two hours they will 
record changes in the animal’s heart action on a polygraph. 





Dr. Corwin follows the undergraduate research projects closely but he 
expects the initiative and much of the direction to come from the 
students themselves. Howard Garfinkel and Joel Lench confer with Dr. 
Corwin about the polygraph readings that they have obtained from 
administering repeated doses of an allergen to one of the guinea pigs. 


Photographed for The Johns Hopkins Magazine 
by William C. Hamilton 
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Continued 


Serious young men in nearly 


every academic field are engaged in 


research. They are caught by the 


curiosity that makes scholars 


WAVE GENERATION IN A TWO-DIMENSIONAL TANK 


QUIPPED with a solid background in basic prin- 
KL ciples, advanced students in the School of 
Engineering are particularly adept at delving 

into experimental and theoretical research problems. 
Reuben Dagold, a senior in the new department of 
mechanics, is studying wave generation in a “‘two- 
dimensional” tank (so called because only a profile 
parallel to the length of the tank is of interest). As he 
varies the size of the displacement of the piston 
which generates the waves and the velocity with 


which the piston pushes the water, he records the 
changes in the shape and amplitude of the waves on 
an oscilloscope. From these measurements, he hopes 
to be able to reach general conclusions about the 
relation of the motion of the generating device to the 
waves it causes. 

Aside from the contribution to gravity wave theory 
it may offer, Mr. Dagold’s research will be of value 
to the designers of other hydrodynamic experiments 


’ controlled waves are needed. 


in which “clean,’ 








THE EFFECT OF ULTRAVIOLET ON TRANSDUCTION 


search techniques have brought scientists 
much closer to understanding some of the 
most basic life processes by enabling them to study 
sub-cellular organisms. William Kosch is studying 
gene-carrying viruses. Last year he received a Na- 
tional Science Foundation grant (as did four other 
Hopkins biology students) to study the effect of 
ultraviolet rays on transduction: the process by 
which a virus transfers genetic material from one cell 
to another. 
A few years ago it was noted that one culture of 
cells which was infected with viruses (bits of genetic 
Material in a protein coat) occasionally released 


(Cs instruments and highly refined re- 


these viruses into their liquid environment. The 


viruses then infected another strain of cells and 
transferred to those cells genetic material of the host 
cells. Sometimes, the recipient cells absorbed the 
genes into their chromosomes and acquired he- 
reditary traits (complete transduction). Other times, 
the genes were not taken into the chromosomes and 
thus were not duplicated when the cell divided 
(abortive transduction). 

In his study, which he will soon report to a pro- 
fessional journal, Mr. Kosch noted that irradiation 
unexplainably causes a sharp rise in the number of 
complete transductions and a corresponding drop in 
the number of abortive transductions. His research 
also suggests an intermediate lag phase between the 
two degrees of transduction. 








FLEDGLING SCHOLARS 
Continued 


DE GAULLE AND 
THE FIFTH REPUBLIC 
OF FRANCE 


of research. In several of the liberal arts 

departments, a senior is required to write 
a thesis; for him, the library is generally the 
laboratory, and books the basic apparatus. In 
the department of political science, essay topics 
range from the American electoral college to 
the Peronista movement in Argentina. 

Gordon Bochner, a _ pre-law student, is 
writing his essay on the Fifth French Republic. 
His interest is primarily in De Gaulle: the 
powers which the French constitution permits 
him, and the power which De Gaulle actually 
exercises. The latter, of course, far exceeds the 
former, and raises the question whether the 
Fifth Republic can survive without De Gaulle; 
Mr. Bochner concludes that it can. 

On his own initiative, Mr. Bochner spent his 
junior year in Paris, studying at the Sorbonne 
and undertaking the initial work on his thesis. 
His research material this year is chiefly the 
written record—newspapers and other peri- 
odicals—of the De Gaulle regime. 


TT WRITTEN WORD is an indispensable tool 
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HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR NEGROES IN 
THE BALTIMORE AREA 


OW FREELY can the Negro move about in 
a large city with established Negro 
neighborhoods? In his investigation of 
housing opportunities for Baltimore Negroes, 
James Simpson, a senior in industrial manage- 
ment, is meeting some unexpected situations. 

In one of many interviews Mr. Simpson is 
conducting for his project, he talked to a Negro 
lawyer “caught in the middle’’; having suc- 
ceeded in crossing the housing barrier into an 
upper-middle-class white neighborhood, the 
lawyer fears the settling of more Negroes on his 
street will lower the value of his own prop- 
erty and create a slum area. 

Along with contractors, Negro journalists, 
representatives of the Baltimore Urban League 
(including David Glenn, above), Mr. Simpson 
has been interviewing public housing adminis- 
trators, who have taken great interest in the 


project and requested its use for their own 
studies. The research report, when completed, 
will fulfill a degree requirement of the major 
in business and industrial management. 





Anesthesia is like sleep. How it works is largely a 
mystery. The boy is under general anesthesia. 

Dr. Henry Lim, right, listens to his heartbeat and 
squeezes the breathing bag to assist his respiration. 


For centuries, before the miracle of 


anesthesia, surgical patients faced a 


ordeal of pain and death from shock 


HE ANESTHESIOLOGIS 


AIN is as old as man; and nearly as old are his 

attempts to overcome it. Hemlock, poppy, and 

mandragora were used for centuries to relieve 
pain, more often than not with tragic or futile results. 
Patients were sometimes knocked unconscious with a 
mallet, often suffering head injuries worse than the 
original ailment. In 1650, an Italian surgeon moved in 
the right direction by refrigerating an arm to deaden 
pain. A hundred years later, relief from pain was 
sought by compressing nerves and arteries—a most 
painful way of relieving pain. By the seventeenth 
century, a witch’s brew was probably as successful a 
pain reliever as anything else, and not as dangerous: a 
lock of powdered virgin’s hair, twelve ant eggs dried 
in an oven, and a quarter pint of red cow’s milk. 

Only in the past hundred years or so did man begin 
to triumph over pain. Before then, surgery was tanta- 
mount to butchery, and the most effective anesthesia 
was a bottle of whiskey or doped wine and something to 
bite on. The screaming, pleading patient was strapped 
to the table, struggling violently against the brutal 
knife until he lapsed mercifully into unconsciousness 
or died of shock. Mortality rates were high: 70 per cent 
of thigh amputations were fatal. 

Nor was there much a surgeon could do for the pa- 
tient whose illness involved the brain, heart, lungs, 
stomach, or intestines. Without anesthesia, he was 
barred from the most vital areas of the body. 

Although ether was synthesized in 1540 and nitrous 
oxide was discovered in 1772 by Joseph Priestly, the 
real history of surgical anesthesia began in 1846. 
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Before that, people inhaled ether and nitrous oxide 
for the resulting pleasurable sensations. A country 
doctor named Crawford Long claimed to have used 
ether in 1842 to remove a small tumor from a man’s} 
neck, and two years later a dentist put himself to sleep” 
with nitrous oxide for a painless tooth extraction. But 
the most dramatic use of anesthesia occurred in Boston 
in 1846 when William Morton astounded the foremost 
surgeon of his day and a crowd of doctors and medical 
students by anesthetizing a surgical patient with ether. } 

The beginning had been made, but progress was slow. 
Techniques were crude, and physicians knew almost 
nothing about the properties of anesthesia or its effect 
on the body. Many patients died from overdose, sidé 
effects, and other complications. Highly flammablé 
ether often exploded in the operating arena. And clergj 
and others preached against using anesthesia. 

With the twentieth century came remarkable prog 
ress. Novocaine was introduced in 1904 and log 
anesthesia became a fact after a quarter century @ 
disappointment and frustration. Techniques were re 
fined, and new and better drugs were discovered. Com®) 
plete victory over pain was in sight. 

Despite the fact that anesthesia has been used 
successfully for over a hundred years, it has only beet 
in the past thirty years that the administration of 
anesthesia has become a science. And it is only sineé 
1940 that the anesthesiologist has been formally 
accepted by the medical profession, though withouly 
him and his skills, surgery would not have reached 
pinnacle of success and safety that it enjoys today. 
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THE 
ANESTHESIOLOGIST 








Continued 












A newcomer to medicine, the anesthesiologist is a physician whose 
main duty is to guard the patient's well-being during an operation 


NESTHESIOLOGY is the fastest growing medical 
specialty, and there are well over 6,000 mem- 
bers in the American Society of Anesthesiolo- 

gists. In contrast to his predecessor of a few decades 
ago, the anesthesiologist understands the anesthetics 
he uses and their effects on the patient. Like the sur- 
geon, he spends four years in medical school and a year 
in internship. To be certified by the American Board of 
Anesthesiology, he must also spend two years in resi- 
dence, three more years in specialized practice, and he 
must make near-perfect marks on stiff oral and written 
tests. 

Despite these eminent qualifications, the anesthesiol- 
ogist has sometimes been accused of having a profes- 
sional inferiority complex. He struggled for half a 
century to win professional recognition, and it was 
only twenty years ago that he won it. Also, he is nearly 
always in a supporting role to the surgeon. He is a 
member of the surgical team and he has the primary 
responsibility of preparing the patient for surgery, then 
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To allay the boy’s fears, Dr. Lim shows him the 
mask, left, then sniffs the gas himself, above, to 
make sure he has the right mixture and prove that 
there’s nothing to be afraid of. Right, the mask 
is firmly in place and the boy is unconscious. Dr. 
Lim listens to make sure breathing is unobstructed. 





guarding his well-being during and immediately after 
the operation. 

To accomplish this, the anesthesiologist has dozens 
of drugs at his disposal. His choice of which to use is 
determined by the patient’s condition, the type of 
operation, and the properties of the anesthesia. It is 
his business to know, for example, whether the patient 
has a respiratory infection that might preclude the 
use of general anesthesia, or a weak heart which makes 
the use of other drugs dangerous. He visits the patient 
and studies his history to prepare for the operation. 

The anesthesiologist will select the safest anesthesia 
for his patient and the one which is best suited to the 
particular operation. He may use a local anesthesia to 
deaden the immediate area of the operation; or he 
may use a general anesthesia to put the patient into 4 
light or deep sleep; he might use a drug like curare to 
relax the muscles so the surgeon is not hindered by taut 
muscles and bulging organs as he operates. Or he may 
use a combination of these. 









Fastened to the tracheal tube, the 
anesthesia machine provides safe 
closed circuit respiratory system. 


The endotracheal tube is deftly 
inserted. This assures the 
all-important clear air passage. 


After surgery, Dr. Lim visits the boy 
in the recovery room and checks to 
make sure there are no serious 
after-effects of the anesthesia. He 
prescribes necessary medication. 


Photographed for 
The Johns Hopkins Magazine 
by Wayne Miller, Magnum 








THE ANESTHESIOLOGIST 


Continued 


He is constantly alert and 


prepared for any emergency 


cerned with eliminating pain. He is prepared 

to breathe for the patient artificially, to feed 
him intravenously, to treat for shock. During an 
operation, the anesthesiologist must be alert for 
any change in the patient’s condition that indi- 
cates danger. He constantly checks blood pressure, 
pulse, and respiration. He must be diagnostician 
and therapist, and his diagnosis must often be 
instantaneous and be followed by immediate and 
accurate therapy. 

Many operations that would have been pro- 
hibitively dangerous twenty-five years ago are 
now possible because of the anesthesiologist and 
his skills. He can keep a patient safe in anesthesia 
for longer than eight hours. He can move back 
and forth as needed from the lightest semi-sleep 
stage of anesthesia to the deeper stage where 
millions of years of evolution fall away in mo- 
ments leaving only the most primitive brain to 
maintain the involuntary functions of lungs and 
heart. 

Some fourteen million Americans are anesthe- 
tized each year, and the great majority of cases are 
without incident. It has been said that the pro- 
fession of anesthesiology is 80 per cent boredom 
and 20 per cent stark terror. For there are emer- 
gencies, and some patients die as the result of 
anesthesia. Exact figures are hard to come by, 
but one estimate is that 4 deaths occur for every 
10,000 operations. A study of post-operative 
deaths in Baltimore during a five-and-a-half year 
period implicated anesthesia as primarily or 
partly responsible in nearly 20 per cent of the 
fatalities. 

No agent used by the anesthesiologist is without 
risk, and even the safest can cause the heart to 
stop or go into fibrillation. But the risk is con- 
siderably lessened when the administrator of the 
agent is an anethesiologist who understands both 
the drug and the body. Much remains to be learned 
about anesthesia, particularly how it causes sleep 
(a physiological mystery itself), and anesthesio- 
logists are seeking answers in research. 


T= anesthesiologist is no longer simply con- 
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The anesthesiologist often adjusts the mixture of anesthesia and-ony bag 
to vary the degree of unconsciousness. He keeps his hand on the breil 


Detailed records are kept of the To relax tense 
patient’s condition, types of the anesthesiol 
anesthesia, and fluids given. a drug derived 





To keep the patient in the proper 
stage of anesthesia, Dr. Lim 
corrects an air pressure imbalance. 


Blood pressure has dropped sharply. Dr. Lim discusses the patient’s condition 
Dr. Lim sends a technician for “with the surgeon as chief anesthe- 
blood, then checks the type. siologist Donald Benson looks on. 








THE ANESTHESIOLOGIST Continued 


His duties have increased to 
include respiratory disorders 


his responsibilities broadening and his duties 

increasing. His work in the operating room 
over the past three decades has prepared him to 
take his place as a respiratory physiologist and as 
an applied pharmacologist. 

The anesthesiologist now ministers to the pre- 
operative patients, allaying his fears, prescribing 
sedatives and relaxants such as morphine and 
atropine. After the operation, he sees the patient 
safely to the recovery room where he checks to 
make sure that there are no after-effects from the 
anesthesia. If necessary he prescribes medication 
for the patient. 

Nor is the anesthesiologist confined to the 
operating room any longer. He is frequently called 
in on emergencies when a patient is unconscious or 
is having respiratory difficulties. He visits ward 
patients suffering from respiratory infections and 
obstructions. The anesthesiologist also works with 
the newborn, particularly with the premature 
infants who are having difficulty breathing 
properly. In short, he is more and more often 
sought as a consultant and therapist for respira- 
tory disorders. 

Medicine has made phenomenal progress in the 
past century. And the anesthesiologist has played 
a quiet but vital role in it. His skills have per- 
mitted surgeons to enter the most sacrosanct 
regions of the body, and he has made it possible 
for them to take the time necessary to tie off 
hundreds of tiny blood vessels and search for 
seedling cancerous lymph nodes. He has given 
psychiatrists new weapons with which to diagnose 
and treat the mysterious ills of the mind. And he 
has brought and will bring comfort and safety to 
countless millions of surgical patients. 


I RECENT years the anesthesiologist has found 


In cases where a newborn will not 

begin breathing or is having some 
difficulty, the anesthesiologist? 

is called on to administer oxygen, 


The anesthesiologist is summoned to the emergency room to examine 
and treat a patient who is unconscious from a severe head injury, 
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Twice a week a staff conference is held in the department of anes- 
thesiology. Current research and interesting cases are reviewed. 


Dr. Lim carries radioactive blood, left, 
which he will inject into a patient in 
order to determine blood volume. 
Right, he visits a ward patient who is 
paralyzed and must use a respirator. 



























of Albert Camus, found his first real engagement 

with life at the age of seventeen as spectator in a 
criminal court. His father, a prosecuting attorney, 
wished his son to see him in the pomp and ceremony of 
legal splendor, in kingly robes and _ grandiloquent 
debate. Instead Jean Tarrou beheld a strange man in 
the person of his father, a man who clamored for the 
death penalty and whose mouth “spewed out long, 
turgid phrases like an endless stream of snakes.”’ That 
day marked the end of innocence for young Tarrou, 
who saw the criminal as “a living human being” and 
his father as something considerably less. More im- 
portantly he had his first glimpse of what he was soon 
to recognize as the central fact of life, namely death. He 
learned that “the social order... [is] based on the 
death sentence,” that there is a rugged competition 
among men to see who can kill the most, and that the 
very act of a man’s living inevitably brings death to 
others. 

Some years later Jean Tarrou was living in Oran, 
Algeria, when that North African city of 200,000 
persons was visited by a devastating plague. It was on 
April 16, 194-, that one of the city’s physicians, Dr. 
Bernard Rieux, encountered the plague’s first victim, 
adead rat. On April 25, 6,231 dead rats were found; 
on April 28, 8,000. The human toll was also excessive, 
rising to its peak in the summer months when as many 
as 137 persons perished in one day. Christmas of the 
same year saw the first decided break in the plague’s 
fury; by February of the following year, ten months 
after its inception, the epidemic had reached its end, 
and the gates of the quarantined city were flung open, 
enabling those who had been imprisoned within and 





J TARROU, one of the lucid and courageous masks 
























ALBERT CAMUS 
and the 
HUMAN CONDITION 


“If there is a sin against life,”’ he says, “it consists perhaps 


not so much in despairing of life as in hoping for another life.”’ 


By William R. Mueller 


those who had been imprisoned without to come 
together once again. 

Such is the outer shell of Albert Camus’ The Plague. 
But the novel is allegorical, and the outer shell of 
narrative is the concrete, dramatic presentation of 
events which point to universal truths. The quotation 
from Daniel Defoe which is the novel’s epigraph—‘‘It 
is as reasonable to represent one kind of imprisonment 
by another, as it is to represent anything that really 
exists by that which exists not’—apprises the reader 
that the book is to be read on more than one level, that 
the “plague” is more than a fictitious account of the 
events of ten months in Oran, Algeria. And it is to Jean 
Tarrou that we are indebted for our knowledge of the 
allegorical meaning: the plague is not only a physical 
epidemic in Oran; it is the human condition. “. . . Each 
of us has the plague within him,” he tells us; ‘‘no one, 
no one on earth is free from it.’’ The statement is as 
inclusive as St. Paul’s ‘‘None is righteous, no, not one.” 
If St. Paul would describe the human condition by 
saying that all men are sin-ridden, Tarrou would de- 
scribe it by affirming that all men are plague-ridden. 
The Epistle to the Romans calls us to a conviction of 
sin; The Plague, to a conviction of plague. Such con- 
viction, in each ease, is the first step toward human free- 
dom, though Paul and Tarrou (or Camus) would hardly 
agree as to the fundamental nature of man’s freedom. 


O WRITER of our generation has spoken more 
N penetratingly than Albert Camus on _ the 
heights, depths, and complexities of the human 
condition. And it is The Plague to which one must turn 


for the most incisive account of Camus’ own convic- 
Continued on page 22 
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tions about the human _ condition. 
Though it would be unwise to equate 
Camus with any of his characters, it is 
obvious that his own life found its 
reflection far more in a Rieux or a 
Tarrou than in the “stranger’’ Meursault 
of The Stranger or in the “fallen” Jean- 
Baptiste Clamence of The Fall. And 
though the expression of Camus’ thought, 
in his mass of philosophical and personal 
essays, his plays, his novels and short 
stories, was by no means static or 
predictable, it is possible, I believe, to 
find its core. It is found, primarily, in 
The Plague and in the two great philo- 
sophical essays, The Myth of Sisyphus 
and The Rebel. What, according to 
Camus, is the human condition? 

Certainly one of the central theses 
of The Plague is, to quote Dr. Rieux 
twice, that “men are more good than 
bad,” and that “there are more things 
to admire in men than to despise.” And 
certainly another is that a man who 
knows himself and his dilemma, a man 
convicted of his plague, will be a better 
man than he would have been in igno- 
rance of his condition. The literal, narra- 
tive level of the book is sufficient testi- 
mony to the truth of these assertions. 

The bulk of the action, or passion, of 
the novel has to do with the responses of 
various persons, Rambert and Othon 
among them, to the presence of the 
plague. And though there are as many 
variations and shades of reactions as 
there are characters in the story, there 
are none the less only two basic ways 
in which human beings can respond to 
the human situation. The spokesmen 
for these two manners of viewing life 
are Father Paneloux, learned Jesuit 
priest of Oran, and Dr. Rieux. 

It is in The Rebel that Camus makes 
most explicitly clear that ‘only two 
possible worlds can exist for the human 
mind”: one is the sacred world, the 
world of grace; the other is the world of 
rebellion or the world of justice. Pane- 
loux lives in the first world, Rieux in 
the second. And the event that drives 
them clearly to define their 
worlds and their way of looking upon 
the human condition is the agonized 
dying of Monsieur Othon’s young son, 
one of the plague’s most pitiful victims. 


most 
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For Paneloux the death reveals the 
meaning of grace; for Rieux, of injustice. 
Father Paneloux, the living embodi- 
ment of the world of grace, makes his 
position most particularly clear in two 
sermons, one delivered early in the 
plague year, one shortly after the death 
of the young boy. 

A month after the plague’s inception 
Father Paneloux informs his Oranian 
parishioners that they deserve the or- 
deal. As the first Egyptian plague was 
the scourge of God against Pharaoh, so 
is this plague God’s scourge against the 
complacent Oranians, overconfident of 
God’s_ forgiveness, confident that 
their manifold sins will ultimately be 
through a latter-day 
repentance. The plague forces them to 
look upon the whole creation with new 
eyes, to put their thoughts not upon the 
transient and trivial occasions of this 
world but upon first and last things. 
Paradoxically, the plague is an occasion 
for rejoicing, pointing as it does to the 
narrow path of salvation, recalling us 
from our sins and charting the means to 
eternal life. Offer to God a prayer of 
love, Paneloux concludes, and God will 
see to the rest. 


washed away 


LMOsT six months later, following 
| death of young Othon, Pane- 
loux again enters the pulpit, this time 
to speak of the death of a child as seen 
through the spectacles of the world of 
grace. He begins by pointing out that 
to the Christian all trials, however 
bitter, work toward some ultimate good. 
Indeed, the more terrible the trial, the 
more likely are we to be led by it to the 
grace of God. For an understanding of a 
day’s customary events, God’s grace is 
hardly necessary, but to come to terms 
with the agonized suffering of a child, 
God’s grace alone will suffice. In such a 
situation we find ourselves “with our 
backs to the wall,” and we must move 
in one of only two directions: we must 
deny everything or believe everything. 
We must either reject God and the 
world of grace entirely, or we must 
surrender ourselves completely to him 
and his world. And surrender means 
even more than resignation and humil- 
ity: it means actually willing what has 
been shown to be the will of God; it 
means the perfecting of our own will; 
it means accepting what under any 
purely human terms would be unaccept- 
able. In short, ‘““We must accept the 
dilemma and choose either to hate God 
or to love God.” 


THE 





Camus has, I think, fairly (though 
perhaps oversimply) presented _ the 
Christian position, the world of grace, 
through Father Paneloux. The Jesuit 
priest is a good example of one of the 
two basic responses to the fact of this 
absurd world, defined so lucidly in The 
Myth of Sisyphus. The essence of 
absurdity is the juxtaposition of the 
facts of this world and the presumed 
nature of the supernatural world. It 
makes no sense that a child should die 
in a universe presumably governed by a 
God who is at once all powerful and all 
loving: his power, so it would seem, 
could prevent the death, and his love 
When a 


child does die, seemingly needlessly, 


would not countenance it. 


we must attribute the death either to an 
unjust order of things or to a mysteri- 
ously benevolent God. To do the latter, 
Camus insists, is to make what he calls 
“a leap.” And in The Myth of Sisyphus, 
he gives a number of examples of 
existentialist philosophers and _theolo- 
gians who have made the leap. Finding 
nothing in the experience of the here and 
the now to explain the wretched condi- 
tion of this world with its suffering 
massed upon suffering, the religious 
existentialist, refusing to abide by the 
rules of human reason and logic, finds 
his way out of the dilemma through a 
metaphysical postulate, through a leap 
of faith and to faith. The position is well 
summed up in Camus’ quotation from 
Chestov: “The only true solution is 
precisely where human judgiment sees no 
solution. Otherwise, what need would 
we have of God? We turn toward God 
only to obtain the impossible. As for 
the possible, men _ suffice.”’ Father 
Paneloux was saying much the same 
thing when he argued that the death of 
young Othon placed us “with our backs 
to the wall.”” The child’s death defies 
human explanation; grace alone will 
enable man to accept the unacceptable. 
Variations on the same theme, Camus 
tells us, are played by Kierkegaard, 
Jaspers, and Kafka. 


HE PLAGUE, however, is not Pane- 
B pears book, but Rieux’s. The 
medical doctor of Oran, presented in the 
third person, is, as we later learn, also 
the narrator. He is also the spokesman 
for the world of rebellion, the world of 
justice, and for Camus himself. ‘To move 
toward an understanding of Dr. Rieux’s 
position, there is perhaps no _ better 
place to begin than with Camus’ re 
marks on Ivan Karamazov, found iD 
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the early pages of The Rebel. It was 
Ivan who placed God on trial, refusing 


. toaccept a creation stained by evil and 


rejecting the reign of grace in favor of 
the high«-r reign of justice. Ivan too had 
seen a young child die, and he refused to 
make the leap which would have rec- 
onciled the earthy suffering and the 
heavenly mystery. He rejected the 
supernatural terms, refusing to resign 
himself to injustice even if acceptance 
would lead to his own salvation. In 
Ivan’s decision, in his affirmation that 
“all the knowledge in the world is not 
worth a child’s tears,’ Camus finds the 
beginning of rebellion. Ivan _ rejects 
salvation and the world of grace if such 
a world must rest on the acceptance 
of suffering. And Camus glosses his 
text with the truly startling statement 
that “There is no possible salvation for 
the man who feels real compassion.” 

Dr. Rieux says “no” to the werld of 
grace; he takes his place with Ivan 
Karamazov in refusing to make the 
leap. He is, I think, the epitome of 
Camus’ rebel, described in detail in 
his second great philosophical essay. The 
rebel is the man who, instead of ac- 
cepting his condition and the created 
world in which he finds himself, pro- 
tests them. He says “no” to the very 
things to which the Christian says 
“yes.” He will not acquiesce to what he 
feels to be the injustice of a human 
condition which is stamped by, above 
all else, the death sentence. If there is a 
God, the rebel will see him only “as 
the father of death and as the supreme 
outrage.”” It must be understood that 
his “no” is motivated by his compas- 
sion, by his unwillingness to accept a 
world in which not only suffering, but 
suffering without reason and _ justice, 
seems to be the order of the day. To the 
rebel the Christian apologetic for suf- 
fering and evil, the apocalyptic affirma- 
tion that the maintenance of faith will 
eventuate in a future world in which 
suffering and evil are not known, is 
scant comfort; the Christian is willing, 
the rebel affirms, to endure a postpone- 
ment of the good life, a postponement 
beyond the span of history, and a post- 
ponement which the moral indignation 
of the rebel will not tolerate. The rebel, 
like Prometheus, chooses man over the 
gods; he would rather be damned in the 
company of others than saved while 
others are damned. He is as uncom- 
promising as Father Paneloux, agreeing 
with him that the world of grace must 
be accepted entirely or rejected entirely. 


MARCH, 1961 


Dr. Rieux fits the pattern. A man of 
limitless compassion, he is sick of this 
world and its manifest injustices. Each 
new evidence of suffering which he 
witnesses convinces him more of the 
absurdity of the human condition, of 
the gap between what is beheld by the 
human eye and what is desired by the 
human heart. His conversation with 
Tarrou shortly after Father Paneloux’s 
first sermon makes clear his own posi- 
tion and his disagreements with the 
Jesuit priest. To Rieux, certainly one 
reason why Paneloux seems more rec- 
onciled to the plague than he, is the 
fact that the priest has not been so 
exposed to death and the suffering at- 
tendant upon dying. If Rieux believed 
in the benevolently Ged-governed world 
which Paneloux affirmed, he would for- 
sake his profession and leave the cure 
of the sick to God. What is of partic- 
cular interest, I think, is Rieux’s con- 
cept of his own calling, namely, of 
“fighting against creation as he found 
it.” And if there is a God, it is Rieux’s 
belief that in this death-shaped world, 
it might be better for Him “‘if we refuse 
to believe in Him and struggle with all 
our might against death, without raising 
our eyes toward the heaven where He 
sits in silence.’ ”’ 

It is the death of Monsieur Othon’s 
son which, as I said before, is the event 
evoking most decisively the dichotomy 
of response to the human situation. 
Rieux and Paneloux are never farther 
apart than in their reflections upon 
this loss. Rieux is enraged, not only by 
the death but by Paneloux’s gracious 
acceptance of it. When the doctor is 
urged by the priest to love what is 
beyond human understanding, he replies 
that any scheme which includes the 
torture of children is beyond his love. 
To Paneloux, on the other hand, comes 
an understanding of the meaning of 
grace, for he realizes that God’s grace 
alone has brought him to the point 
where he can accept this grievous loss. 
What is perhaps even more important 
from the point of view of Camus’ 
thought is Rieux’s response to the differ- 
ence between the priest and himself. It 
is not a difference which will destroy 
their fruitful relationship, their “soli- 
darity,”’ to use a term which is at the 
center of the rebel’s thought and will be 
turned to later in this essay. For Rieux 
knows that he and Paneloux are working 
side by side, one in behalf of spiritual 
salvation, the other of physical health. 
They are both fighting death and disease, 


Rieux affirms, as he insists to Paneloux 
that ‘““God Himself can’t part us now.’” 


pes worpD rebel frequently has a 
predominantly negative connota- 
tion, suggesting that a person may well 
be against something without neces- 
sarily being for something. The philos- 
ophy of Rieux or Camus is an affirma- 
tive one, even in its negation of the 
Biblical tradition. And its affirmation is 
succinctly expressed in the Pindaric 
epigraph to The Myth of Sisyphus: “O 
my soul, do not aspire to immortal life, 
but exhaust the limits of the possible.” 
When Camus goes on to say that the 
conventional religious hope of another 
world leads to a betrayal of this world, 
to a failure to exhaust the limits of the 
possible, we can clearly see that his 
own religion, his own concept of the 
ultimate, is a tender and moving love 
and compassion for the things of this 
earth. 

Rebellion then is not total renuncia- 
tion. Indeed, The Myth of Sisyphus 
answers affirmatively what is to Camus 
the “one truly serious philosophical 
problem,” whether life is worth living. 
It is worth living, and it must be lived 
on its own terms: to deny life either by 
suicide or by “leaping” is to betray a 
good thing. And life is a good thing, 
even with its manifest injustices and 
unwarranted suffering. If we are to live 
with the fullness which this world offers, 
we must above all contemplate the life 
of the here and now, not sacrifice a 
contemplation of the present for a hope 
in the future. For contemplation is the 
only road to understanding, and the 
mind’s deepest desire, according to 
Camus, is a passion for clarity. The 
Achilles’ heel of the religious existen- 
tialists is their allowing the heart to 
conquer the mind. Thus Kierkegaard 
makes the sacrifice which Ignatius 
Loyola termed ‘the one in which God 
most rejoices: “The sacrifice of the 
intellect.’’’ This sacrifice is the meta- 
physical leap which betrays the life we 
live in time and space. 

The rebel says “‘no” to the leap and to 
any trust in a supernatural world, but 
he at the same time says “yes,” and his 
“ves” takes different forms—one to the 
world of nature and one to the world of 
humanity. The works of Camus are 
marked by a rare sensibility to the 
things of this earth and by an enduring 
compassion for its persons. The most 
dramatic example of the first, related in 
“The Minotaur,” is the reputed state- 
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ment of Flaubert’s friend who was on 
the verge of death: “Close the window; 
it’s too beautiful.” This world, too 
beautiful to leave, must be shut off 
from the eyes of one about to leave it so 
that the pain of parting may be dimin- 
ished. This is but one of many exam- 
ples in Camus’ writings of a saying 
“yes” to nature. The phenomenon to 
which Meursault, protagonist of The 
Stranger, could respond throughout his 
life was the physical universe. He was 
sustained in prison by the memories 
of his greatest pleasures, memories of 
“warm smells of summer... favorite 
streets, the sky at evening, Marie’s 
dresses and her laugh.” With all hope of 
reprieve gone, he was calmed by the 
natural beauty of the world; and as he 
lay in prison awaiting his execution, 
“Sounds of the countryside came faintly 
in, and the cool night air, veined with 
smells of earth and salt, fanned [his] 
cheeks. The marvelous peace of the 
sleepbound summer night flooded 
through [him] like a tide.”” With the 
novel’s closing paragraph we find that 
Meursault has been born anew, rec- 
onciled to this world, the only one he 
knows. As he tells us, “. . . gazing up at 
the dark sky spangled with its signs and 
stars, for the first time, the first, I laid 
my heart open to the benign indifference 
of the universe. To feel it so like myself, 
indeed, so brotherly, made me realize 
that I’d been happy, and that I was 
happy still.” And perhaps the most 
sustained paean to natural beauty is 
found in the essay “Summer in Algiers.” 
Urging us to a closer relationship to the 
earth, Camus affirms that, “if there is a 
sin against life, it consists perhaps not 
so much in despairing of life as in hoping 
for another life and in eluding the im- 
placable grandeur of this life.” 


I THE rebel says ‘“‘yes’’ to the world 
of nature, he also says “yes” to his 
fellows. What is perhaps most beyond 
his endurance, indeed what leads to his 
own rebellion, is the suffering of others. 
He is more ready than Job to curse 
God. Refusing to account for the prob- 
lem of evil through the doctrine of the 
fall, or to become reconciled to evil 
through the doctrine of the salvation of 
the faithful, he instead binds himself to 
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all suffering humans, invoking them to 
share protestingly the vast treasure- 
house of pain. He calls his fellows to a 
lucid recognition of the true state of the 
human condition. It would not be 
pushing things too far, I think, to 
suggest that the rebel calls for a com- 
munion of saints, though these saints, 
instead of seeking a perfection of the 
will, seek a perfection of the protest. 
Solidarity, the state in which “suffering 
is seen as a collective experience,” is a 
keyword of the rebellion and a synonym 
for communion. Like the Christian, the 
rebel wants peace, and when Rieux asks 
Tarrou if he has any notion of the path 
that leads to peace, he answers, “The 
path of sympathy.” The first great 
commandment is bypassed, but the 
second is accepted. In a peculiar sense, 
Ivan Karamazov was most ready to lay 
down his life for his friends; and he was 
ready to lay down not merely his 
physical life, but any hope of a spiritual 
life. He would refuse salvation, if there 
was such a thing, unless salvation was 
for the whole of mankind; the concept of 
human solidarity, of human communion, 
can perhaps be carried no farther. And 
Tarrou, who denies God—at least 
denies the Biblical concept of God— 
wishes above all to become a saint. If I 
understand his view of sainthood, it is a 
love feast among human beings bound 
together by their suffering. Certainly 
Rieux’s whole life is directed to the same 
ambition, though he might phrase it 
differently. If we could picture a St. 
Francis of Assisi without hope of 
eternity, we would define both Tarrou 
and Rieux. 


with the earth and with other 
human beings. The epitome of both 
relationships is found in a communal 
swim. For most human beings, I pre- 
sume, the ultimate expression of human 
love is sexual intercourse; for Christians, 
perhaps the ultimate repeatable real or 
symbolic expression of divine love is the 
Eucharist or Holy Communion. For 
Camus the most ecstatic and intimate 
experience is perhaps swimming. We 
are told in “Summer in Algiers” that 
Algerians do not “‘go for a swim,’ but 
rather ‘indulge in a swim,’” and we 


— would direct us to a solidarity 


recall that Meursault and Marie in 
The Stranger find some of their most 
precious moments in the water. But 
the most telling and moving account of 
human love is found late in The Plague 
when, after their discussion about peace, 
sympathy, and sainthood, Tarrou asks 
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Rieux, ‘“‘Do you know what we now 
should do for friendship’s sake?’” The 
suggestion is to swim. And the imagery 
of the passage describing this com. 
munion with the earth and with each 
other is that of the most exquisite 
solidarity. The beauty of the com. 
munion relegates to obscurity even the 
most evil phenomena of their life; as 
they approached the sea, Rieux, pos. 
sessed by a strange happiness, “caught 
a glimpse on his friend’s face of the 
same happiness, a happiness that forgot 
nothing, not even murder.”’ When their 
swim, accomplished “side by side, with 
the same zest, in the same rhythm,” 
was finished, they dressed and went on 
their way together. ‘Neither had said a 
word,” Camus tells us, “but they were 
conscious of being perfectly at one, and 
the memory of this night would be 
cherished by them both.” 

Such is the high point of the life of 
the rebel; it is his life at its best, and it 
is the life which he must defend against 
those whose eyes, he feels, are so fo- 
cused on the life to come that they 
cannot savor the true wonder and 
majesty of this world. It is compounded, 
Myth of 
Sisyphus, of “indifference to the future 
and a desire to use up everything that 
is given”; it is the perfect example of 
“the purest of joys, which is feeling, and 
feeling on this earth.” But it is, un- 
fortunately, not the whole of this life. 
The hard, gemlike flame burns seldom 
and yields for the most part to the 
never-ending labors of Sisyphus, to the 
inching of the rock up the hill, always 
with the knowledge that the crest will 
never quite be reached. Yet Sisyphus 


as Camus writes in The 


has his triumph, and his triumph lies in 
his knowing that the crest will never be 
reached; he refuses to hope, to make the 
leap. For the rebel, there is no difference 
between the ultimate fate of the absurd 
hero Sisyphus and the rebel hero 
Prometheus on the one hand and the 
dreamers of a world of grace on the 
other; the difference that does lie be- 
tween them is that one remains lucid, 
the other irrationally and unreasonably 
hopeful. It is true that most of Sisyphus’ 
days are spent in labor and pain, but 
there is always the refreshing descent, 
those moments when Sisyphus returns 
to the bottom of the hill. Camus reminds 
us that the tragedy of Oedipus began the 
moment he knew his fate, and that in 
his knowledge lies a kind of victory. 
For when he knows the worst that can 
be known, he makes a most remarkable 
affirmation: “‘Despite so many ordeals, 
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my advanced age and the nobility of 
my soul make me conclude that all is 
well.’’”’ }tieux and Tarrou feel the truth 
of Oedi;us’ discovery when they “in- 
dulge” ‘n their swim. The happiness 
that issues from their knowledge is 
shored on firmer ground than the illu- 
sry hope that springs from the existen- 
tial leap. The concluding paragraph of 
The Myth is Camus’ triumphant cry: 

] leave Sisyphus at the foot of the moun- 
tain! One always finds one’s burden 
again. But Sisyphus teaches the higher 
fidelity that negates the gods and raises 
rocks. Ile too concludes that all is well. 
This universe henceforth without a master 
seems to him neither sterile nor futile. 
Each atom of that stone, each mineral 
flake of that night-filled mountain, in it- 
sf forms a world. The struggle itself 
toward the heights is enough to fill a 
man’s heart. One must imagine Sisyphus 


happy. 


NE MUST imagine Rieux and Tarrou 
happy also. Their happiness is 
based on knowing who and_ what 
they are. The rebellious man is distin- 
guished from the religious man by his 
unwillingness to accept the disparity be- 
tween what he knows to be true of this 
world and what the religious man affirms 
to be true of another. If Camus’ concep- 
tion of the conviction of plague has cer- 
tain affinities with the Christian concep- 
tion of the conviction of sin, their views 
of freedom or salvation are unrelated. 
The Christian envisages a complete re- 
lease from his earthly bondage and looks 
forward hopefully and confidently to the 
day of glory. The rebel is never released 
from the plague. Sisyphus does descend 
the hill, Rieux and Tarrou do find mo- 
mentary bliss in a swim, yet they and all 
who enjoy solidarity with them fight the 
creation to the end. But the fight cannot 
be carried on without knowledge, and 
the beginning of all knowledge is the 
conviction of plague. Only through 
knowing themselves and their situation 
can they carry on the only battle that is 
worth engagement. This battle is against 
creation or, what comes to the same 
thing, suffering Listen again to Tarrou: 
I know positively . . . that each of us has 
the plague within him; no one, no one on 
earth is free from it. And I know, too, that 
we must keep endles. watch on ourselves 
lest in a careless moment we breathe in 
somebody’s face and fasten the infection 
on him. What’s natural is the microbe. 
All the rest—health, integrity, purity (if 
you like)—is a product of the human will, 
of a vigilance that must never falter. The 
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good man, the man who infects hardly 
anyone, is the man who has the fewest 
lapses of attention. And it needs tremen- 
dous will-power, a never ending tension of 
the mind, to avoid such lapses. Yes, Rieuz, 
it’s a wearying business, being plague- 
stricken. But it’s still more wearying to re- 
fuse to be it. 


HE NARRATIVE of The Plague is the 
metaphor of the human condition, 
and if the siege on Oran comes to an 
end, the siege on everyman does not. For 
each man to know this is the sum of wis- 
dom, for only with such knowledge can 
he attempt an endless watch on himself, 
a care lest he carry to others the infec- 
tious germs of suffering and death. The 
Oranian catastrophe does show that 
‘there are more things to admire in men 
than to despise,” and that an enlight- 
ened man is better than an ignorant one. 
Know thyself, the rebel tells us, and act 
accordingly and vigilantly. Rieux and 
Tarrou possess the wisdom, courage, and 
nobility which mark all affirmative re- 
bellion. Earthbound, they scorn the fate 
which they can see only as unjust, and 
from their uncompromising protest they 
derive the joy which comes from their 
self-assurance of honesty and lucidity. 
From his first writings to his last 
Camus places in juxtaposition what he 
feels to be the only two worlds of the 
human mind: the world of grace and the 
world of rebellion. These worlds consti- 
tute the two basic responses to the hu- 
man condition: the Biblical response and 
the rebellious response. And in Father 
Paneloux and Dr. Rieux we find the 
most sympathetic and just treatment of 
the dilemma. It would seem, regrettably, 
that their dialogue can be carried no 
further, that they reach the impasse 
which must inevitably result from two 
rigorously uncompromising positions. It 
may be naive of me to regret this im- 
passe; it may even argue a lack of grace 
to admit that 1 see no way of carrying 
the dialogue farther, of carrying it to the 
point at which one protagonist could say 
“yes” to the other. But Camus has not 
“saved” me, that is, has not converted 
me from Christianity into the camp 
of rebellion. Nor has my gospel con- 
verted the rebel into the Biblical faith. 


Dr. Mueller is associate professor and 
chairman of the English Department of 
Goucher College. Ile was a Guggenheim 
Fellow by Courtesy in English at Johns 
Hopkins in 1958 and is the author of The 
Prophetic Voice in Modern Fiction, 
published in 1959 by Association Press. 
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AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS, HONORS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





THE FACULTY 


AMONG THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARDS OF 
TRUSTEES, DeTLEV Bronk, president ’49- 
’53, University trustee, has been presented 
the honorary degree of doctor of science by 
the University of London and the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws by the University 
of the State of New York. He has also been 
elected an honorary member of the Brazilian 
Academy of Science and an honorary doctor 
of the University of Brazil. 

Joun J. McCoy, trustee emeritus, has 
been named director of the United States 
Disarmament Administration by President 
Kennedy. 

Ropert G. MERRICK, B.A. 717, PH.D. ’22 
(political economy), University trustee, has 
been elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and chief executive officer of the 
Equitable Trust Company in Baltimore. 

Pau Nrrzg, lecturer in foreign affairs at 
sais and University trustee, has been named 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for inter- 
national security affairs by President 
Kennedy. 

Joun A. SHERWOOD, B.A. ’23, University 
trustee, has retired from the Sherwood 
Division of Siriclair Refining Company. He 
has become owner and president of Sher- 
wood Plymouth, Inc., in Baltimore. 

AT THE ScHOOL oF HYGIENE AND PuBLIc 
Heattu, Davin B. Duncan has been named 
professor of biostatistics. 

Attyn W. Krpatt, professor and chair- 
man of the department of biostatistics, has 
been appointed to the Advisory Committee 
on Epidemiology and Biometry of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health for a three-year 
term. 

Ciaupe V. Rericu has been appointed 
assistant professor of pathobiology. 

Paut C. Tompkins has become associate 
professor of environmental medicine in the 
division of radiological science. 

In THE Facutty or Puitosopuy, CHARLES 
A. Barker, professor of history, has been 
appointed chairman of the department of 
history. 

Joacuim BumKg, assistant professor of 
German, has resigned to become associate 
professor of German at Harvard. 

DanteEL H. Carson, M.A. ’58, PH.D. ’60 
(psychology), has been appointed assistant 
professor of psychology. 

G. Heperton Evans, sr., Abram G. 
Hutzler professor of political economy and 
dean of the Faculty of Philosophy, has re- 
signed as chairman of the department of 
political economy, which he has headed 
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since 1942. He has been succeeded by Ricu- 
ARD A. Musecrave, professor of political 
economy. 

Ernst Feist, professor emeritus of Ger- 
man, has been awarded the Goethe Medal by 
the Johns Hopkins department of German 
and the Goethe Society of Baltimore. 

Tuomas O. LamMppIn, PH.D. ’52 (Oriental 
Seminary), assistant professor of Semitic 
languages, has become assistant professor 
of Hebrew at Harvard University. 

Hans Laurer, assistant professor of biol- 
ogy, has been named a fellow of the New 
York Academy of Sciences. 

Kemp Matoneg, Caroline Donovan pro- 
fessor emeritus of English literature, has been 
named visiting Berg professor of English 
literature at New York University for the 
1961-62 academic year. 

Tayior Starck, B.A. ’11, pu.p. 714 (Ger- 
man), Kuno Francke professor emeritus of 
German art and culture at Harvard, is 
visiting professor of German for the second 
term. 

Woxreane E. THorMann, assistant pro- 
fessor of Romance languages, has resigned 
to become professor and chairman of the 
department of Romance languages at Gou- 
cher College. 

AT THE Scuoon oF Mepictng, E. Cowes 
Anprus, M.D. ’21, has been promoted to 
professor of medicine. 

Jacos H. Conn, B.a. ’25, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychiatry, has been presented 
the Award of Merit by the National Society 
for Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis for 
his contributions to clinical hypnosis. He 
has also been elected chairman of the So- 
ciety’s three examining boards and president 
of the Board of Medical Hypnosis. 

Grorce W. Corner, B.A. 09, M.v. 13, 
professor emeritus of embryology, has been 
appointed executive officer of the American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 

W. Horstey Gantt, associate professor 
emeritus of psychiatry, has been elected 
first vice-president of the Society of Biologi- 
cal Psychiatry. 

Lesyti— HELLERMAN has been promoted 
to the rank of professor of physiological 
chemistry. 

Marvin W. Kaun, formerly assistant 
professor of psychology at the University of 
Colorado, has been appointed associate 
professor of medical psychology. 

Seymour S. Kery, chief of the laboratory 
of clinical science of the National Institute 
of Mental Health, has been appointed pro- 
fessor and chairman of the department of 
psychiatry. 


Seemed 


Davin C. SABISTON, JR., M.D. "47, asgo. 
ciate professor of surgery, is on leave for the 
1960-61 academic year to accept the post of 
visiting professor of surgery at the Radcliffe 
Infirmary in Oxford, England. 

R. CARMICHAEL TILGHMAN, B.A. '25, mp 
’32, assistant professor of medicine, has been 
named president-elect of the Baltimore City 
Medical Society. 4 

CHARLES W. WAINWRIGHT, M.D. 22, asgo- 
ciate professor of medicine, has been elected 
president of the Baltimore City Medical 
Society. 

SaMuEL WHITEHOUSE has become in- 
structor emeritus of medicine. 


THE ALUMNI 


The late Roger S. Morris, fac. ’06~'1] 
(medicine), has been honored by the presen- 
tation of his portrait to the University of 
Cincinnati. 

CuarLtes P. McCormick, arts ’15-16, 
’17-’18, has been awarded the 1960 Gantt 
Medal by the American Management Asso- 
ciation. 

C. SEwELL WEECH, sR., B.A. 715, has been 
named president of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company. 

Hue L. Drypen, B.a. 716, M.D. ’18, PHD. 
19 (physics), Ltu.p. ’53 (hon.), has been 
awarded the Franklin Medal by the Franklin 
Institute for his contributions to aerody 
namics and guided missiles. 

Wipert C. Davison, m.p. 17, fac. 1% 
’27, house staff ’23-’27 (pediatrics), has been 
elected president of Alpha Qmega Alpha, a 
national medical honorary society. 

Witper PENFIELD, M.D. 718, has been 
elected to the board of governors of McGill 
University. 

Wiiuiam H. Tauiarerro, pu.p. 18, fac. 
’18—24 (protozoology), has retired as pro 
fessor and chairman of the department of 
microbiology at the University of Chicago. 
He has also become immunologist emeritus 
at the Argonne National Laboratory. 

JosePH WEIL, B.S. IN ENG. ’18, has been 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor of 
science by Jacksonville University. 

Frankuin M. Hancer, m.p. ’20, has be 
come professor emeritus of medicine at 
Columbia University. 

J. Epwarp HorrMEIstTEr, B.A. ’20, PHD. 
23 (geology), has been named visiting 


search professor of marine geology at the 
University of Miami. 

Max Levin, B.A. ’20, M.p. 24, fac. % 
27, 40-46 (psychiatry, neurology), house 
staff ’24~’27 (psychiatry), has been promoted 
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York Me:tical College. 

Grorc: M. Lyon, m.p. ’20, house staff 
99-21 (; ediatrics), has been presented the 
Pizer Avard of Merit by the U.S. Civil 
Defense ‘ ouncil. 

Henry E. Nixes, B.a. ’20, G. ’20-21 
(mathematics), has been named to the board 
of trustees of Morgan State College in Mary- 
land. 
Lawrexce E. Bremiuer, B.s. 721, has 
received the American Gas Association’s 
1960 Industrial-Commercial Achievement 
Award. 


Inn 


Wiuiam W. Rusey, Gc. ’21-—’22, fac. ’55- 
56 (geology), has become professor of geol- 
ogy at the University of California at Los 


Angeles. 

Artruur B. Brown, pu.p. ’22 (chemistry), 
has retired from the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana). 

Cuartes W. Hess, B.E. ’22, has been 
appointed executive director of operations 
at the General Motors Institute. 

Quentin D. SINGEWALD, B.A. ’22, PH.D. 
6 (geology), has become foreign professor 
of applied geology at the University of 
Istanbul, Turkey. 

Kart Herzrevp, fac. ’25-’36 (physics), 
has received the Gibbons Medal from Catho- 
lic University. 

Joun W. MAvcu_y, engineering ‘25-’27, 
pup. ’32 (physics), has been appointed 
visiting institute professor of systems en- 
gineering at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Tracy M. SONNEBORN, B.A. ’25, PH.D. 28 
(zoology), sc.p. ’57 (hon.), fac. ’28-’39, has 
elected president of the American Institute 
of Biological Sciences. 

Eimer G. Sunr, M.A. '25, PH.D. ’26 (clas- 
sical archaeology), has been promoted to 
professor of classical art and archaeology 
at the University of Rochester. 

Justin M. ANDREws, sc.p. ’26 (hygiene), 
WD. 51 (hon.), fac. 2438 (protozoology), 
has been elected president of the American 
Society of Parasitologists. Dr. Andrews has 
also been presented the Joseph Augustin Le- 
Prince Award by the American Society of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene for his ac- 
complishments in the field of malaria. 

Appison H. REEsg, arts ’26—’29, has been 
elected to the board of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond. 

Rosert S. WHITEHOUSE, G. ’26-’27, °33- 
34, 8637 (Spanish, German), has been 
named professor of modern languages at 
Carthage College in Illinois. 

J. GILLESPIE ARMSTRONG, III, B.A. 728, 
has been elected bishop coadjutor of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

Grorce H. Latuam, PH.p. 28 (chemistry), 
has retired from E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company. 

M. Dawson Tyson, house staff ’28-’29 
(surgery), has been named president-elect 
of the New England Surgical Society. 

Joun E. Borpiey, M.p. ’29, has been 
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appointed to the National Advisory Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness Council for 
a four-year term. 

A. Rocer Fotey, M.P.H. ’29, pR.P.H. ’31, 
has been appointed secretary of the School 
of Hygiene at the University of Montreal. 

Water K. Myers, m.p. ’29, house staff 
30-31 (gynecology), has been elected to 
the board of trustees of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. 

JoserH H. Purpy, B.a. ’29, has become 
director of public relations of the Baltimore 
Gas and Electric Company. 

Frances Reiter Krevuter, graduate 
nurse 31, has become dean of the graduate 
school of nursing at New York Medical 
College. 

LisaBetu H. Beynon, sc.p. 32, has been 
appointed professor and head of the de- 
partment of chemistry at Cumberland Col- 
lege. 

STEPHEN BRUNAUER, PH.D. 33 (chemis- 
try), has been awarded the Priestley Medal, 
the highest award of the American Chemical 
Society. 

AvurEL O. Foster, sc.p. ’33 (hygiene), 
fac. ’33-’384 (helminthology), has been 
named director of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s parasitological research labora- 
tories in Beltsville, Md. 

MarGARET ARNSTEIN, M.P.H. 34, has 
been appointed chief of the new division of 
nursing of the Public Health Service. 

Henry C. Cuitwoop, pu.p. ’34 (chemis- 
try), has been appointed a senior research 


consultant of Union Carbide Chemicals 
Company. 

Water S. Konwiser, G. '34-’35 (bio- 
chemistry), has become president of C. F. 
Kirk Laboratories in New York. 

Lupwie W. Ercuna, fac. ’35-’40 (medi- 
cine), has been appointed professor and chair- 
man of the department of medicine at the 
State University of New York. He succeeds 
Perrin H. Lona, fac. ’29-’51 (preventive 
medicine, epidemiology), who has resigned 
the chairmanship of the department but 
will remain on the faculty as professor of 
medicine. 

JOHN MITCHELL, JR., B.E. ’35, has been 
elected chairman of the analytical division 
of the American Chemical Society. 

H. Stantey BENNETT, house staff ’36-’37 
(anatomy), has been appointed dean of the 
division of biological sciences, including the 
School of Medicine, at the University of 
Chicago. 

Joun C. Maceiu, B.s. 36 (economics), 
has been appointed executive vice-president 
of the Platt Corporation in Baltimore. 

JaMEs H. Semans, M.D. ’36, fac. ’37-’43, 
house staff ’37-’43 (pathology, urology), 
has become professor of urology at Duke 
University. 

Grorce W. Tuorn, fac. ’36-’42 (medi- 
cine), has become director of the new Har- 
vard Medical Clinical Research Center at 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston. 

Pau M. Gooptog, PH.D. ’37 (chemistry), 

Continued on page 30 


NEW TRUSTEES 


Eugene R. Black 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 


The election of EuGENE R. Buack, president of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER, LL.D. ’58 (hon.), to the 
University board of trustees has been announced by Charles Garland, board chairman. 
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has been appointed manager of the chemical 
products division of the Brown Company. 

F. Tremaine Bites, m.p. °38, fac. 
*40-"41, house staff ’388-’41 (medicine), has 
been appointed dean of students at Vander- 
bilt University School of Medicine. 

Marcus W. Co x.ins, G. ’39-’40 (history), 
has been named chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Findlay College in 
Ohio. 

WiiuraM B. Gray, gr., B.A. ’39, a. ’89-"40 
(geology), has been elected vice-president 
and a director of Apex Minerals Corporation 
in Franklin, N. C. 

Joun N. SuHive, Pu.p. ’39 (physics), has 
been appointed director of education and 
training at the Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

Curtinc B. Favour, m.p. 40, house 
staff ’40-’41 (medicine), has been appointed 
professor and chairman of the department 
of preventive medicine and associate pro- 
fessor of medicine at Georgetown University. 


DEATHS 


Evetyn Pope (Mrs. JERE WILLIAMS) 
Lorp, graduate nurse 91; on November 6, 
1960. She was living in East Hampton, N.Y. 

James L. SmILey, B.A. ‘91, G. '91-02 
(Semitics); on October 27, 1960. He was 
vicar emeritus of St. Anne’s parish in Anna- 
polis, Md. 

Louis P. HAMBURGER, B.A. ’93, M.D. ’97 
fac. ’99-’48 (medicine, clinical medicine), 
assistant professor emeritus of medicine; 
on August 26, 1960. Dr. Hamburger was the 
first medical student to enroll at Johns 
Hopkins and studied under Sir William 
Osler and Dr. William Welch. He practiced 
medicine in Baltimore for more than fifty 
years and was associated with all of the 
major hospitals in Baltimore. 

Ernest J. Becker, B.A. 94, PH.D. 98 
(English), fellow ’98-’99, ’01-’04, ’11-’183, 
17-18, °23-’26; on August 21, 1960. He 
was a teacher and administrator in the 
Baltimore public school system for over fifty 
years. 

Gerorce LEAKIN Sroussat, B.A. 96, PH.D. 
99 (history); on August 31, 1960. He was 
retired chief of the manuscripts division of 
the Library of Congress. 

Joun ARMISTEAD WELBOURN, B.A. 96; on 
August 31, 1960. He was a retired Episcopal 
missionary. 

Sanps (Mrs. Leo) Logs, 
M.D. 98, house staff ’98-’99 (medicine); on 
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June 5, 1960. She was living in St. Louis, 
Mo. 

R. Marspen Situ, B.A. 98; on August 
28, 1960. He was retired general solicitor for 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Grorce Cansy Rosinson, B.A. 99, M.D. 
03, fac. ’21-22, ’36-"46 (medicine, hygiene), 
lecturer emeritus of medicine and preventive 
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medicine; on August 31, 1960. Dr. Robinson 
was the former president and executive 
secretary of the Maryland Tuberculosis 
Society. During World War II, he was 
national director of the American Red Cross 
Blood Donor Service and was awarded the 
Medal of Merit by President Truman. He 
also played an active role in the reorganiza- 
tion and development of the medical schools 
of Washington University in St. Louis, 
Vanderbilt University, and Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Frances Fioop (Mrs. H. E. ) McLaren, 
graduate nurse ’00; on October 2, 1960. She 
was living in Clarkson, Ontario. 

Water L. Mo it, G. ’00-’03, fellow ’03- 
04 (Greek); on May 27, 1960. He was 
professor emeritus of law at George Washing- 
ton University and a retired professor of law 
at Valparaiso University. 

Jonn Pnetps Hann, B.A. ’02, G. ’02-’03 
(Semitics); on November 9, 1960. He was a 
retired Methodist minister. 

STEPHEN RusHMorg, M.D. 02, fac. 05-06 
(gynecology), house staff ’03-’04, ’65-’06 
(surgery); on October 31, 1960. Dr. Rush- 
more was a former professor of gynecology 
and dean of both Tufts Medical College and 
Middlesex University. 

LeRoy Carr Barret, Pu.p. ’03 (Sanskrit) ; 
fac. 03-07 (Latin); on July 15, 1960. He 
was professor emeritus of classical languages 
at Trinity College in Connecticut. 

Henry T. Hutcuris, m.v. ’03, fac. ’06- 
07, house staff ‘03-07 (medicine, gyne- 
cology); on September 23, 1960. He was the 
retired surgeon-in-chief of Massachusetts 
Women’s Hospital in Boston. 

Wiiu1AM S. MANNING, M.D. 03; on August 
22, 1960. He was a physician in Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Rosert T. MILier, m.p. ’03, fac. 07-09, 
22-36, *42 (clinical surgery), house staff 
03-09 (surgery); on June 18, 1960. Dr. 
Miller had been professor of surgery at the 
University of Pittsburgh and an associate 
professor of surgery and clinical surgery at 
the Johns Hopkins Medical School. 

JoserpH TaTe Situ, B.A. 03, m.v. ’07, 
house staff ’07-’09 (medicine); on September 
9, 1960. He was an obstetrician and gyne- 
cologist in Boston. 

Rosert E. Lovine, pu.p. ’05 (physics); 
on August 28, 1960. He was professor emer- 
itus of physics at the University of Rich- 
mond. 

E. Lye.t, Gunts, B.A. 06; on December 
10, 1960. He was an advertising executive in 
Baltimore. 

CLARENCE Bancrort INGRAHAM, M.D. 
’06, house staff 06-07 (medicine); on July 
20, 1960. He had been professor and head of 
the department of medicine at the University 
of Colorado. 

Cuartes R. Sawyer, medicine ’06-’09; 
on June 17, 1960. He was a surgeon in 
Yonkers, N.Y. 

STEPHEN T. STANLEY, medicine ’07—’09; on 
February 4, 1960. He was a teacher in 
Milford, Conn. 


THE 


Cuaries Y. DovGiass, medicine '08~0g, 
on June 15, 1960. He was living in Altadena 
Calif. 

Rosert A. LAMBERT, fac. ’08~’09 surgical 
pathology); on November 20, 1960. He was 
a former member of the Rockefeller Founda. 
tion. 

ArTHUR J. WIESENDER, M.D. '09, house 
staff ’09-'1@ (medicine); on October 7, 1960, 
He had been a practicing physician in Berlin, 
Md., for more than fifty years. 

Hersert D. Austin, PH.D. ‘11, fac. 
"10—"11 (Romance languages); on November 
17, 1960. He was professor emeritus of 
French and Italian at the University of 
Southern California. 

Peart Ste (Mrs. Car.eton F.) Deay, 
graduate nurse ’11; on October 30, 1960, 
She was living in Gary, Ind. 

Jut1a ANNA GARDNER, PH.D. ’11 (geology), 
fac. ’11-’17 (paleontology) ; on November 15, 
1960. She was a retired paleontologist for the 
U.S. Geological Survey. 

Nancy BLANCHE JENISON, M.D. 11; on 
November 7, 1960. She had practiced medi- 
cine in Washington, D.C. 

Louis McLane MErryYMa\, arts ’11-'12; 
on October 19, 1960. He was an authority on 
cattle and a prominent Maryland sportsman. 

Donatp K. BE tT, B.A. 712; on November 
26, 1960. He was president of the Belt Seed 
Company in Baltimore. 

Henry B. Fronine, G. 712-’13 (chem- 
istry); on October 18, 1960. He was dean 
emeritus of the College of Science at the 
University of Notre Dame. 

Ernest W. GooppasTuRE, M.D. ’12, fac. 
’14-’15, house staff ’13-’15 (pathology); on 
September 20, 1960. Dr. 
research made possible mass production of 


Goodpasture’s 


vaccine against typhus influenza, smallpox, 
and yellow fever. He was a former dean of 
the medical school at Vanderbilt University 
and recently retired as scientific director of 
the department of pathology at the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology at Walter 
Reed Army Hospital in Washington. 

Howarp Huntiey Lioyp, sr., B.A. 'I2, 
PH.D. ’15 (chemistry), fellow ’15—’16 (chem- 
istry); on September 8, 1960. He was pro- 
fessor emeritus of chemistry at Goucher 
College. 

Maurice C. Pincorrs, m.p. ’12, fae. 
°20-’21 (medicine); on December 8, 1960. 
Dr. Pincoffs headed the department of 
medicine at the University of Maryland 
for thirty-two years. For his service in both 
world wars, Dr. Pincoffs had been decorated 
with the Distinguished Service Cross, the 
Legion of Merit with Oak Leaf Cluster, and 
the French Croix de Guerre with Palm. He 
was a member of the Maryland State Board 
of Health and pioneered Maryland’s medical 
care program. 

Davin N. Suunman, B.A. 713, mv. TI, 
fellow ’21-’22 (medicine); on December 3, 
1959. He was living in New Haven, Conn 

Curnton C. CALDWELL, M.A. 714 (political 
economy); on January 31, 1960. He was 
living in Penney Farms, Fla. 
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Frevi rick A. Haun, B.a. ’14, G. 15-16 
(chemisi ry); on October 7, 1960. He was 
the retired headmaster and president of the 
board «©: trustees of Boys’ Latin School in 
Baltimore. 

Husrint Hii, G. 15-16 (chemistry); on 
July 9, 1960. He was a retired professor of 
chemistry at West Virginia University. 

Jane (onrap (Mrs. Hunter) McGuire, 
graduate nurse ’15; on October 5, 1960. She 
was living in Winchester, Va. 

Mari: Barnuitt (Mrs. Irvine C.) 
SrrorH, graduate nurse ’15; on February 13, 
1959. She was living in Wellston, Ohio. 

Pio BuaNco, M.D. ’16; on August 9, 1960. 
He was a former associate clinical professor 
of orthopedic surgery at the University of 
Buffalo. 

Marcaret F. Hammar, graduate nurse 
16; on May 22, 1960. She was living in 
Washington, D.C. 

BarNeTT Sure, fac. ’17-’18 (biochemis- 
try); on June 3, 1960. He was professor of 
biochemistry at the University of Arkansas. 

Wooprurr Situ, M.D. 718; on July 18, 
1960. He was a physician in Rochester, N. Y. 

Watson W. Gray, m.p. 719, fac. ’20-’41, 
house staff ’19-’23 (obstetrics); on August 
29, 1960. He was a physician in Baltimore. 

Evcene H. Upton, arts 19-22; on August 
4, 1960. He was with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 

Epwin V. Brnns, arts ’20-’21; on July 28, 
1960. He was a retired dentist living in 


Aberdeen, Md. 


SusaNNE Parsons (Mrs. Joun E.) Dot- 
MAN, M.D. ’20, hygiene ’25-’26; on October 
26, 1960. She had practiced medicine in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., since 1934. 

Pao Cuao Hsten, B.A. ’20, pu.p. ’23 (polit- 
ical science); on February 25, 1960. He was 
living in San Francisco. 

Epitn A. Beck, pu.p. ’21 (Latin); on 
July 21, 1960. She was a retired professor of 
classics at Bradford Junior College in Brad- 
ford, Mass. 

Ezexiet Cuester Fox, B.A. 21; on No- 
vember 22, 1960. He was president of the 
Chester Advertising Company in New York 
City. 

Francis M. Frog.icuer, M.A. ’21 (edu- 
cation); on December 12, 1960. He was a 
specialist on education for the aging with the 
department of education in Baltimore. 

CLARENCE Fry, M.D. ’21; on August 19, 
1960. He was a physician in Columbus, Ohio. 

Moses GELLMAN, M.D. ’21, assistant pro- 
fessor of orthopedic surgery; on November 
11, 1960. Dr. Gellman was co-chief of ortho- 
pedic surgery at Sinai Hospital, associate 
medical director of the Kerman Hospital 
for Crippled Children, associate professor 
of orthopedic surgery at the University of 
Maryland, and served on the Hopkins fac- 
ulty since 1929. He was a diplomate of the 
American Board of Orthopedic Surgery and 
a fellow of the American Academy of Ortho- 
pedic Surgery. 

Howarp Putt Sapt.er, JR., B.A. ’21; on 
September 3, 1960. He was a senior partner 


in the law firm of Arthur, Dry and Dole in 
New York City. 

Burton M. CastNER, B.A. '22, G. ’22-’23 
(psychology) ; on December 19, 1959. He was 
a psychologist in Waterman, Calif. 

Ricuarp E. Grawn, G. ’23-’24 (psychol- 
ogy); on July 22, 1960. He was a physician 
in Happy Camp, Calif. 

Evert W. Merepitu, M.D. ’23; on Febru- 
ary 15, 1960. He was on the staffs of Mercy 
Hospital and Port Huron Hospital in Port 
Huron, Mich. 

Gitpert H. Taytor, Johnston scholar 
’22-’24 (Latin); on October 22, 1960. He had 
been professor of classics at Westminster 
College. 

Wituram B. Tucker, B.E. ’23; on June 
18, 1960. He was with the Allis-Chalmers 
Company. 

HERMAN Cuor, B.A. ’24; on November 4, 
1960. He was associate professor of neurology 
and psychiatry at Northwestern University. 

Jay K. Drrcny, pu.p. ’24 (French); on 
July 19, 1960. He was formerly head of the 
department of French at Tulane University. 

Nicuoxas A. Tomasuto, arts ’24~—’26; on 
October 22, 1960. He was an attorney with 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

CuarLes H. BENNING, M.P.H. 725; on 
August 2, 1960. He was a former health 
commissioner for the Wilmington, Delaware, 
board of health. 

Grover C. Kirk, m.p. ’25; on April 29, 
1960. He was a retired surgeon living in 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Beatrice Govutp (Mrs. Harry  V.) 
Tuomas, graduate nurse ’25; on September 
20, 1960. She was living in Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 

Mitton L. ARBESMAN, arts ’26-’27; on 
August 29, 1960. He was living in Baltimore. 

Morean M. Bucuner, B.A. 26, G. ’26-’27 
(French); on December 10, 1960. He was 
examiner and master in chancery for the 
Supreme Bench of Baltimore. 

Joun O. DuMLER, B.A. ’26; on November 
9, 1960. He was a member of the law firm of 
Kohlerman and Dumler in Baltimore. 

E. VERNON Porter, B.E. ’28, DR. ENG. ’32 
(electrical); on October 6, 1960. He was 
the director of the physics and electronics 
division of the U. S. Naval Civil Engineering 
Laboratory in Port Hueneme, Calif. 

CLARENCE R. Witcox, G. '28-’30 (edu- 
cation); on October 26, 1960. He was presi- 
dent emeritus of Darlington School in Rome, 
Ga, 

JEFFERSON Davis BLACKWELL, PH.D. ’29 
(education); on November 5, 1960. He was 
president of the State Teachers College at 
Salisbury, Md. 

Harowp H. Kier, arts ’29-’30; on August 
20, 1960. He was a physician in Scranton, 
Pa. 

Dorotuy BiackMAN (Mrs. WiturAM B.) 
VanpvE Grirt, graduate nurse ’29; on Sep- 
tember 23, 1960. She was director of the 
Union Memorial Hospital School of Nursing 
and Nursing Service in Baltimore. 


Letters to the Editor 


Continued from page 3 





possible worlds in the strict 
“U.S.A.—1960,” then my first 
becomes silly, and just another brand of 


image of 
premise 


Communist “‘ peace’”’ propaganda. 

And if one is not prepared to recognize, 
welcome, and plan for the profound and often 
inconsistent changes that are bound to 
come in the economic, social, and political 
life of all nations, then my second premise 
becomes academic and irrelevant. 

Further, if what is now taking place in 
Africa, South America, Cuba, Indonesia, the 
Middle East, and elsewhere is interpreted as 
the wild doings 
rabble, if one is not alert to the urgent cries 
for national independence, economic equality, 
educational opportunity, social and economic 
planning, and political freedom that are now 
sweeping the face of this globe, then my 
third premise might appear naive, if not 


of Communist-inspired 


un-American. 

Finally, if Soviet policy is envisaged as 
all black and American as all white; if one is 
intent on viewing the world situation as a 
religious-spiritual-political struggle to the 
death between the forces of light and the 
forces of darkness, in which nothing more 
remains to be said; if one has abandoned the 
supreme political skill of re-interpreting 





often irreconcilable ideological demands into 


workable compromises on the level of the 
concrete and actual—if one views the world 
in this light; then of course the particulars 
no longer matter and negotiation becomes 
utterly futile. 

But what other premises can one suggest 
without opting for suicide? Certainly Dr 
Marshall writes like a man of good will, but 
his approach offers nothing. It provides no 
long, agonized 
reaction to a pre-determined destiny. It isa 


basis for action—only a 
world politics of despair and adolescent 
intransigence. 

If this kind of adolescent political men. 
tality prevails in our advanced institutes for 
the study of international relations, and jf 
this lamentably shallow thinking is con- 
sidered safe and adequate in the State 
Department circles of Washington, then 
surely it is no wonder that our nation’s 
foreign policy has suffered defeat after defeat 
under the Republican administration. Let us 
hope that a bolder kind of thinking wil 
prevail under the new administration. 

Ivor Krart, M.ED. ’57 
Department of Education 
Johns Hopkins University 
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News from Johns Hopkins 


A CONCISE REVIEW OF INTERESTING AND SIGNIFICANT 
EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS AT JOHNS HOPKINS 





@ The Johns Hopkins School of Ad- 
yanced International Studies will soon 
begin construction of a new $1,500,000 
building at its new site at 1738 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue in Washington. The 
new location will permit a closer rela- 
tionship between the School and the 
Brookings Institution. 

Construction of the new physical 
plant is part of a $4,247,000 program 
of improvement and expansion which 
has received support from six founda- 
tins: Ford, Rockefeller, 
Corporation, W. K. Kellogg, Avalon, 
and Old) Dominion. 

The new sats building is expected to 
65,400 


square feet, housing the School’s various 


Carnegie 


provide gross floor area of 
education activities now being carried 
on in three buildings at the Florida 
Avenue location. It will also house the 
Washington Center of Foreign Policy 
Research, which is affiliated with the 
School. 


@ The Hopkins scientists who de 
veloped the revolutionary closed chest 
cardiac massage will travel around the 
nation in the next few months to give 
instruction in the technique. 

Sponsored by the American Heart 
Association, Dr. William B. Kouwen- 
hoven, Dr. James Jude, and Mr. Guy 
Knickerbocker will visit nine metropoli- 
tan areas to demonstrate the new life- 
saving method to physicians. The Asso- 
ciation hopes that these physicians will 
then explain the technique to their 
colleagues. 


@ Johns Hopkins is among fourteen 
universities selected to operate a na- 
tional weather research center to be 
established near Boulder, Colo. 

Two representatives from each uni- 
versity serve on the board of trustees 
of the center, known as University 
Corporation on Atmospheric Research. 
Dr. George S. Benton, chairman of the 


department of mechanics and professor 


of meterology, is the scientific represen- 
lative from Johns Hopkins; Harry R. 
Warfield, director of the Institute for 


Cooperative Research, is the adminis- 
trative representative. 

National 
Science Foundation, UCAR will con- 


Under grants from the 
duct research in atmospheric motions, 
energy exchange, and other physical 
phenomena in the atmosphere. While 
much of the research will be conducted 
at the proposed Colorado center, UCAR 
will also encourage and sponsor contrib- 
utive studies at universities and other 
institutions. 


@ As the result of an impromptu ad 
dress, Mason F. Lord, m. p. ’54, instrue- 
tor in medicine, has been invited to speak 
in eight states about a program for 
caring for the aged and chronically ill. 
Stepping in for a scheduled speaker 
who failed to appear at a special meeting 
White 
Conference on Aging last month, Dr. 


for delegates to the House 


Lord proposed the use of “medical 
coérdinators” to handle chronically ill 
and aged patients. Dr. Lord feels the 
medical cojrdinator should have about 
five years of training after the m.p. 
They would not only evaluate individual 
hospital patient needs, but would work 
to get the necessary community and 
other resources needed by the patients 
to restore them to health or independent 
living. 

Dr. Lord, who is medical coérdinator 
for chronic diseases at Baltimore City 
Hospitals, pointed out that a recent 
survey disclosed that of more than 700 
patients in City Hospitals 400 did not 
belong there and should have been in 
custodial nursing homes or foster homes. 
Six months after the survey, the waiting 
list had been cut from 100 to zero, and 
the City Hospitals had 100 free beds. 


@ Dr. Nicholson J. Eastman, professor 
emeritus of obstetrics, has received a 
grant from the United Cerebral Palsy 
research in 


Association to conduct 


obstetrical factors in the causes of 
cerebral palsy. 

Particularly, the role of prematurity 
in the subsequent development of brain 
damage will be investigated to learn 


whether the immature state of the 
infant at birth is responsible for the 
damage or whether some obstetrical 
factor causing the prematurity may in 
turn have direct relation to brain injury 


lack of 


prolonged labor, or incompatibility of 


through oxygen, infections, 


blood type. 


@ The Johns Hopkins Hospital has 
begun a special intensive educational 
program for foreign trained physicians 
Maryland 


failed the national] qualifying exam. 


working in hospitals who 


In recent months, the American 
Medical Association and the American 
Hospital Association have waged a 
campaign to purge from hospital staffs 
foreign physicians whose training does 
not meet specified standards. A large 
percentage of the foreign-trained doctors 
have failed to qualify in tests given by 
the Educational Council for Foreign 
Medical Graduates. 

The Hopkins course will cover gen- 
eral medicine, surgery, obstetrics, gyne- 
cology, neurology, pediatrics, hema- 
tology, microbiology, and genetics. It 
will continue until March 31 at which 
time physicians will be able to take 
another qualifying exam. 

All foreign members of the house staff 
of the Johns Hopkins Hospital who took 


the tests received passing grades. 


@ Arthur O. Lovejoy, professor emeri- 
tus of philosophy, was among 155 


distinguished scholars, artists, and 
writers invited to the inauguration of 
John F. Kennedy, January 20. For 
reasons of health, Dr. Lovejoy declined 
the invitation, but Johns Hopkins was 
represented all the same. The Pershing 
Rifle Unit of the ROTC, which has 
marched in the last two inaugural 
parades, represented the Canal Zone in 
this year’s procession. As a consequence 
of the inviolable system of state senior- 
ROTC unit the 


dubious distinction of being the very 


itv, this gave the 


Jast element in the parade. ‘‘Someone,” 
William W. Woodside 


stoically, “has to bring up the rear.” 


says Major 
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[wo oenologists wished to divide the contents of an eight-quart cask of wine equally between 
them. They had only two empty jugs with the capacities of five quarts and three quarts re- 
spectively with which to do this. What is the least number of steps necessary to measure out 
two equal portions? Answer to January's puzzle: The amateur played the two experts simultan- 
eously, copying each of their moves against the other. Thus the games against the experts 
became a single game between them; the amateur served as a messenger to transmit their moves 
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